THE  LEVITICAL  FAMILY  OF  SIMSON 
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By  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Couper,  D.D. 

IV — Families  that  failed. 

I 

(i)  Andrew  Simson,  minister  of  Dunbar  from  1564  to  1580,  had  at  least 
seven  sons,  all  of  whom  except  the  eldest  entered  the  ministry  of  the 
reformed  Church.  The  exception  was  Matthew,  who  became  a student 
of  St  Mary’s  College  of  St  Andrews  University  in  1566,  and  is  named 
among  those  who,  on  February  5,  1570,  were  " confirmed  a bachelor,” 
i.e.  received  the  degree  of  B.A.  His  name  on  these  occasions  is  spelled 
“ Symesoun  ” and  “ Symson,”1  but  these  variations  are  due  to  the  eccen- 
tric methods  of  nomenclature  at  the  time.  He  is  generally  said  to  have 
become  a regent,  or  professor,  of  Humanity  in  Glasgow  University,  but 
his  name  is  not  given  in  the  Munimento  Alme  Universitatis  Glasguensis, 
and  nothing  further  has  been  discovered  about  him.  He  is  said  to  have 
“ died  young.” 

(2)  Another  son  is  said  to  have  been  named  Abraham,  but  a deeper 
mystery  surrounds  him  than  beclouds  Matthew  Simson.  So  far  as  known 
his  name  does  not  appear  in  the  lists  of  either  University  of  St  Andrews 
or  Edinburgh,  although  he  is  marked  an  M.A.  In  the  dedication  of 
Alexander  Simson  of  Merton’s  Introduction  of  Inbred  Corruption  he  is 
included  among  his  brothers,  the  sons  of  Andrew  Simson  of  Dunbar.2 
He  is  there  named  “ Master  Abraham,  Minister  of  Norham,”  a parish 
within  the  English  border.  He  is,  nevertheless,  unknown  to  Scott’s  Fasti, 
nor  is  he  named  as  in  charge  of  any  English  Presbyterian  congregation  in 
England.  On  the  other  hand  there  is  an  Abraham  Simpson  among  the 
vicars  of  Norham  parish  with  the  date  November  22,  1612,  as  his  entry, 
another  man  being  named  his  successor  in  May,  1615.3  Concerning  this 
Simson  nothing  further  has  been  found.  The  surname,  Simson,  is  not 
uncommon  in  the  records  of  the  time,  both  in  England  and  Scotland. 

The  remaining  descendants  of  Andrew  of  Dunbar  are  referred  to  in 
the  following  pages. 

* .See  Records,  IV,  119,  208,  241. 

1 Records  St.  Andrews  Univ.  (S.H.S.),  pp.  164,  275. 

a M'Crie  : Andrew  Melville,  edit.  1856,  p.  388. 

3 Raine  : Hist,  and  Antiquities  of  North  Durham  (1852),  p.  263. 
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II 

Archibald  Simson  of  Dalkeith. 

Archibald  Simson  was  the  son  of  Andrew  Simson  of  Dunbar.  He  is 
said  to  have  been  born  in  1564,  the  second  child  of  his  father,  and  the 
second  of  his  sons  who  devoted  himself  to  the  ministry.  Like  most  of  his 
brothers  he  took  his  University  course  at  St.  Andrews,  where  he  graduated 
M.A.  in  1585,  and  afterwards  became  assistant  to  his  father  who  had  been 
removed  to  Dalkeith.  He  must  early  have  been  considered  a “lad  of 
pairts,”  for  he  was  appointed  clerk  to  the  Presbytery  of  Dalkeith  on 
October  10,  1588, 1 although  he  was  not  ordained  to  Dalkeith  till  June  3, 
I591-2 

Simson  was  known  as  a poet,  although  little  of  his  poetry  appears  to 
have  been  printed.  An  example  of  his  verse  ability  is  entitled  : ‘ ' His 
Majesties  Welcome  at  the  Palace  of  Dalkeith,  the  XI  day  of  June,”  and 
the  authorship  is  given  as  “ Dalkeithiensis  Philomela.”  It  is  extracted 
from  The  Muses  Welcome  to  the  High  and  Mighty  Prince  James,  King, 
Edinburgh,  1618,  pp.  109-10  : 

“ Quum  Cedrus,  quum  celsatibi,  Rex  magne,  Cupressua 
Obsequii  in  signum  capita  inclinare  superba 
Laetentur,  pedibusque  comas  subternere  sacris  ; 

Lentane  submissam  renuent  Viburna  salutem 
Dicere,  et  ad  sacras  Domini  se  advolvere  plantas  ; 

Et  tibi  quum  dicant  Regi ; tua  magna  salutem 
Oppida,  non  magnum  tua  parvula  villa  salutet. 

“ His  tua  te  Vallis  reducem  Kethea  salutat 
Cantibus  ; atque  sus  Regi  bona  cuncta  precatur, 

Quae  dare  vel  Virtus  queat  aut  Natura  perennes 

Ut  faciat  Philomela  suos  tua  gaudia  cantus. — A.  Simonides.” 

He  early  attracted  the  notice  of  Sir  John  Maitland,  Chancellor  of  Scot- 
land,3 who  was  himself  a poet,  and  it  is  possible  that  he  came  to  know 

1 It  was  not  uncommon  for  a probationer  or  senior  student  to  be  chosen  clerk 
of  presbytery. 

2 Under  date  1687  there  appears  the  name  of  another  " Archibald  Simpsone,” 
who  is  classed  among  “ deposed  readers  ” who  had  " profained  ” the  Sacraments — 
Bk.  Universal  Kirk,  II,  720.  In  the  index,  III,  49,  he  is  erroneously  named  under 
the  “ minister  of  Dalkeith  ” ! 

3 Examples  of  Maitland’s  poetry  are  to  be  found  among  the  poems  of  his  father, 
Sir  Richard  Maitland  of  Lethington,  in  the  Maitland  Club  Book,  1833,  in  the  ver- 
nacular, pp.  121-151  ; and  in  Latin,  pp.  172-6. 
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the  Chancellor  through  his  interest  in  poetry  and  in  the  latter’s  estate  of 
Coldingham,  which  is  not  far  from  Dunbar,  and  was  then  on  the  direct 
road  to  England.1  Simson  also  was  on  terms  of  friendship  with  Alexander, 
Earl  of  Dunfermline,  who  held  the  same  office,  as  well  as  with  the  ninth 
Lord  Crichton,  created  Earl  of  Dumfries,  June  1633,  and  with  Thomas, 
Earl  of  Melrose,  though  there  seem  to  be  no  particulars  available. 

Simson  appears  to  have  taken  an  early  interest  in  the  ecclesiastical 
politics  of  his  time.  In  June,  1605,  he  was  one  of  those  summoned  to  a 
meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  at  Aberdeen,  but  through  an  arranged 
error  in  the  Commissioner’s  letter  calling  the  meeting,  nine  representatives, 
of  whom  Simson  was  one,  arrived  too  late  and  found  the  Assembly  dis- 
solved. The  absentees,  “ having  receaved  a subscribed  copie  of  the  pro- 
ceedings,” immediately  adjourned  to  the  place  where  the  Assembly  had 
been  held,  and  “ tooke  instruments  in  the  hands  of  two  notareis  that  they 
tvere  come  to  have  keeped  the  said  Assemblie  ; and  they  did  ratifie  all 
the  proceedings  therof  in  their  owne  names,  and  in  the  name  of  the 
presbytereis  which  had  sent  them.”2  In  view  of  this  and  subsequent 
proceedings  it  is  little  wonder  that  the  historian  writes  of  the  ‘ ‘ continued 
course  of  royal  knavery  and  prelatic  treachery.”3  Simson  was  not  per- 
mitted to  retreat  without  notice  being  taken  of  his  action.  It  is  recorded 
that  “ Mr  Archibald  Simsoun,  being  called  before  the  Counsall  for  the 
same  Assemblie,  gave  his  aith,  made  his  simple  declaration,  and  was 
dimitted  with  admonitioun  of  mair  moderat  behaviour  in  tyme  coming — 
which  he  promised.”4 

The  years  following  were  years  of  protest  and  struggle  for  the  Church. 
Simson  and  other  Presbyterian  ministers  stood  by  its  methods  and 
principles,  and  had  arrayed  against  them  the  King,  who  was  at  the  time 
on  a visit  to  Scotland,  and  those  who  followed  his  lead.  In  1617  things 
seemed  to  come  to  a climax.5  A diocesan  synod  of  Lothian  was  held  at 
Edinburgh,  when  certain  of  its  members  were  chosen  to  attend  Parlia- 
ment, then  about  to  meet  in  the  capital.  At  its  first  meeting  when  “ Mr 
George  Gruer,  minister  at  Hadingtoun,  demandit  whether  the  meeting 
of  the  brethren  and  bishops  was  to  have  the  force  of  a General  Assemblie, 
he  received  noe  answere.  They  conveened  upon  the  13th  of  June,  in  the 
Little  Kirk,6  and  appointed  some  commissioners  to  declare  to  His  Majesty 

1 Thomson  : Coldingham  Priory  and  Parish,  pp.  132,  172,  263. 

2 Calderwood  : Hist.,  VI,  444.  3 Hetherington  : Church  Hist.,  p.  2x5. 

4 Privy  Coun.  Reg.,  VII  (1604-7),  106. 

5 For  the  following  narrative  see  Calderwood,  Vols.  V-VII  passim  ; Hethering- 

ton: Church  Hist.,  pp.  217-23  ; Cunningham  : Church  Hist.,  II,  33-8. 

6 i.e.  the  Church  which  occupied  the  site  of  the  present  St.  Cuthbert’s  Church, 
Edinburgh. 
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that  they  could  not  condescend  to  the  five  articles  proponit  by  his  Hieness, 
but  [except]  with  advise  and  consent  of  the  Generali  Assemblie.  The  five 
articles  were  these  which  were  concludit  after  at  Perth  ; viz.,  kneeling 
in  the  act  of  receiving  the  sacramentall  elements  of  breade  and  wine  at 
the  Communion  ; observation  of  some  holie  dayes  dedicate  to  Christ ; 
episcopall  confirmation  or  bishoping  ; private  Baptisme,  and  private 
Communion.”1 

The  ministers  afterwards  met  to  discuss  matters,  but  the  complaint 
was  that  “ one  or  more  of  the  bishops  were  ever  present.”  David  Calder- 
wood,  the  Church  historian,  at  last  left  the  meeting,  protesting  "it  is 
an  absurd  thing  to  sie  men  sitting  in  silks  and  sateins,  and  crying  povertie, 
povertie,  in  the  meantime  when  puritie  is  departing  ” from  the  Church.2 
In  spite  of  declarations  from  the  Archbishops  that  no  subversion  was 
intended,  the  ministers  met  in  private  and  determined  that  a formal 
protest  should  be  made  to  the  King.  Two  of  their  number  were  appointed 
to  prepare  the  document,  and  elaborate  care  was  taken  that  it  should  be 
presented  impersonally.  It  was  arranged  that  Simson  should  “ subscribe 
in  name  of  the  rest,  and  they  should  sett  down  their  names  in  a roll  for 
his  warrant,  which  they  sould  give  him  in  custodie.”3  It  was  intended 
they  should  plead  for  ‘ ‘ reformation  and  puritie  in  our  kirk  . . . with  the 
best  reformed  kirks  in  Europe  ” ; for  the  removal  of  all  " suspicion  of 
innovation  ” ; and  generally  that  " conformitie  with  the  Church  of 
England  ”4  should  be  avoided.  The  plan  of  secrecy,  however,  miscarried, 
and  Simson  was  summoned  to  appear  before  the  High  Commission.  The 
authorities  were  able  to  follow  those  through  whose  hands  the  Protesta- 
tion had  passed,  and  Simson  was  committed  to  prison  for  " presenting 
the  supplication  or  protestation,  and  not  delivering  the  roll  of  names  of 
these  that  consented  to  the  protestation.  The  trueth  is,  he  had  given  the 
roll  to  Mr  Patrik  Henrison,  master  of  the  Song  Schoole,  who  gave  it  to 
Mr  David  Calderwoode,  minister  of  Crailing.”5  The  summons  was  that 
all  three  names  should  appear  before  the  High  Commission  at  St  Andrews 
on  July  8. 

Although  they  duly  attended,  their  appearance  was  continued  till 
the  12th.  On  the  day  stated  James  came  to  St.  Andrews  from  Falkland 
Palace  where  he  had  been  lodging,  and  the  High  Commission  sat  in  the 
afternoon.  Before  the  accused  were  called  in,  the  King  addressed  the 
bishops,  and  stated  : " We  tooke  this  order  with  the  Puritans  in  England. 
They  stood  out  als  long  as  they  were  deprived  onlie  of  their  benefices, 
becaus  they  preached  still  on,  and  lived  upon  the  benevolence  of  the 
people  affecting  their  caus  ; but  when  we  deprived  them  of  their  office, 

1 Calderwood  : VII,  249.  a Ibid.,  p.  251.  3 Ibid.,  p.  253. 

4 Ibid.,  p.  255.  6 Ibid.,  p.  257. 
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manie  yieldit  to  us,  and  are  now  become  the  best  men  we  have.  Let  us 
take  the  like  course  with  the  Puritanes  heir.”1  The  historian  pungently 
adds  : “So  they  fell  keenly  to  work  and  deprived  that  afternoon  the 
three  ministers.” 

By  this  time  Simson  was  tired  out  with  the  long  struggle.  He  had 
not  attended  the  conclave  with  the  King,  but  sent  an  excuse  in  log-Latin, 
saying  he  was  ill,  and  at  the  same  time  uttering  some  opprobrious  epithets 
on  “ the  ceremonies  of  the  English  kirk.”  The  bishops  were  in  no  mood 
to  accept  such  words,  and  Calderwood  has  this  paragraph  on  their  result : 
“ The  Bishop  of  St.  Androes  was  so  enraged  at  this  letter,  that  he  delivered 
it  to  the  King,  wherupon  two  of  the  guarde  were  directed  to  bring  him 
[Simson]  to  St.  Androes,  which  was  done  with  diligence.  He  was  de- 
prived [of  his  charge],  and  ordained  to  be  wairdit  in  Aberdeene.”2 

Simson  endured  his  punishment  till  December  io,  and  then  capitulated. 
On  that  date  he  appeared  before  the  bishops  in  Edinburgh  and  somewhat 
ignominiously  confessed  his  error.  Calderwood  prints  the  paper  in  which 
he  acknowledged  his  faults.  It  runs  to  six  paragraphs  : ‘‘I  declare,” 
he  writes,  " it  repents  me  from  my  heart  that  I sould  have  mentioned 
anie  thing  therin  which  touched  the  order  and  state  of  the  Kirk  of  England, 
which  was  offensive  to  his  Majestie,”  and  begs  to  be  restored  to  his  church 
at  Dalkeith.3  The  historian  of  the  Anglican  party  pungently  comments 
on  this  action,  and  says  : ‘‘Mr  Archibald  Simpson,  who  all  the  while 
remained  prisoner  in  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh,  hearing  that  the  King  was 
so  greatly  displeased,  did  supplicate  the  lords  of  his  majesty’s  commission 
(by  whose  command  he  was  committed)  for  liberty,  ‘ promising  not  to 
fall  again  in  the  like  errors,  and  professing  a great  sorrow  for  his  meddling 
with  the  protestation  ; as  likewise  for  writing  that  letter  wherin  he  had 
taxed  the  Church  of  England.’  Being  brought  before  the  Commission, 
after  he  had  set  his  hand  to  his  supplication,  he  was  permitted  to  return 
to  his  charge  at  Dalkeith.  Yet  ere  many  days  passed,  finding  the 
countinances  of  his  holy  brethren  cast  down  upon  him,  he  dispersed  an 
apologetic  (as  he  entitles  it),  wherin,  making  a gloss  upon  every  word  of 
his  confession,  he  concluded  ‘ that  whatsoever  weakness  or  frailty  had 
befallen  him,  he  hoped  to  be  like  Peter,  qui  ore  negavit,  et  corde  confessus 
est,  and  never  to  betray  the  Lord’s  cause  with  Judas.’  This  I have  re- 
membered by  the  way,  to  make  the  humours  of  these  men  seen,  and  the 
small  regard  they  take  of  saying  and  gainsaying,  when  it  maketh  for  their 
purpose.”4 

Simson ’s  petition  was  granted,  and  we  are  somewhat  surprised  at  the 
leniency  shown  : another  of  the  three  imprisoned  at  the  same  time  for 

1 Calderwood  : VII,  p.  259.  2 Ibid.,  p.  261.  3 Ibid.,  p.  286. 

4 Spottiswood  : Hist  (Bannatyne  Club),  nr,  250. 
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adherence  to  the  Protestation  was  deprived  and  confined  to  Dundee. 
Calderwood  was  banished.  It  must  have  been  with  a somewhat  shamed 
face  that  Simson  appeared  before  his  congregation  again.  The  Five 
Articles  of  Perth  passed  into  law  in  1621  in  spite  of  all  remonstrance. 

In  January  1619,  Simson  broke  silence.  It  appears  that  William 
Struthers, 1 at  one  time  known  as  amongst  the  staunchest  and  most 
resolute  of  the  opponents  of  the  new  order  in  the  Church,  had  made  “ so 
violent  and  bitter  an  invective  against  the  best  professours  of  the  toun 
and  worthiest  of  the  ministrie,  that  the  like  had  never  beene  heard  out 
of  anie  of  the  pulpits  of  Edinburgh,”2  that  Simson  felt  it  necessary  to 
remonstrate  with  him.  His  letter  is  dated  January  18,  1619,  and  he  puts 
certain  questions  to  the  delinquent.  “ Brother,”  he  concludes,  “ resolve 
me  anent  the  trueth  of  these  reports,  and  what  is  your  mind  and  meaning 
theranent ; for  ye  have  need  to  be  a studie,  for  the  mouths  of  all  are  open 
against  this  your  song.  I cannot  beleive  lightlie  of  you,  that  ye  are  changed 
so  soone.  But  charitie  bids  attend  upon  your  answeir  ; and  I trust  ye 
will  use  me  brotherlie,  and  satisfie  me.”3  Calderwood  cites  some  examples 
of  the  extravagance  of  Struthers’  utterances,  but  the  slanderer  found  it 
convenient  to  return  no  answer  to  Simson’s  remonstrance. 

On  June  7,  1620,  Simson  was  again  cited  before  the  High  Commission. 
He  did  not  appear,  but  the  Earl  of  Mortoun  ‘ ‘ sent  a letter  of  requeist  in 
his  favours.”4  There  is  no  hint  of  the  particular  delinquency  on  Simson’s 
part,  but,  whatever  it  was,  the  implied  certificate  of  the  Earl  seems  to  have 
been  sufficient,  for  no  more  is  heard  of  the  matter. 


Ill 

Of  the  domestic  side  of  Simson’s  ministry  at  Dalkeith,  the  following 
note  appears  to  be  all  that  remains.  In  1615  he  was  violently  assaulted 
by  Robert  Strachan  from  Musselburgh  while  he  was  in  the  churchyard  of 
Dalkeith  as  he  came  out  of  church.  The  attack  was  severe  for  the 
judges  before  whom  it  was  brought  spoke  of  it  as  “ shameful.”  The 
assailant,  however,  repented,  and  offered  what  he  described  as  “ all 
reasounable  satisfactioun  at  the  sicht  of  his  awne  brethreine  of  the 

1 See  a note  on  Struthers  in  Sprott : Sc.  Liturgies  of  . . . James  VI,  Introd.  : 
p.  xliii. 

2 Calderwood  : p.  342. 

8 The  original  Letter  is  preserved  among  the  Wodrow  papers  in  the  Nat.  Lib. 
Scot.,  fol.  43-85. 

4 Calderwood  : p.  444. 
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presbiterie.”  Simson,  however,  would  have  none  of  it  as  it  did  not  go 
far  enough.  He  demanded  that  the  assailant  should  confess  he  had 
“ foirthocht  purpois  and  resolutioun  to  haif  tane  his  lyff  ” ; that  he 
should  submit  himself  absolutely  to  the  injured  person’s  will,  and  that 
he  should  obey  what  Simson  should  resolve.  Evidently  the  least  Simson 
would  accept  was  that  the  man  should  “ be  banist  his  Majesteis 
dominionis.”  All  that  the  assailant  would  acknowledge,  however,  was 
that  he  had  no  murderous  intention,  and  that  he  had  acted  “ upoun  a 
suddane  passioun.”  He  submitted  himself  to  the  judgment  of  the  Lords 
of  the  Privy  Council.  These  decreed  that  the  delinquent  should  “ stand 
twa  severall  Sondayis  ” at  the  church  doors  of  Dalkeith  and  Inveresk 
“ bairfuted  and  in  sekcloith  ” from  the  first  ringing  of  the  bell  to  the  last, 
and  then  to  occupy  the  stool  of  repentance  for  two  Sundays  and  make 
public  confession  of  his  action  and  ask  the  victim’s  forgiveness,  besides 
finding  caution  of  2000  merks — all  of  which  he  performed.  That  Strachan 
was  guilty  of  no  ordinary  offence  is  apparent,  not  only  from  the  terms  of 
his  prosecution  by  Simson,  but  also  from  the  heavy  sentence  pronounced 
upon  him.  No  indication  is  given  of  the  cause  of  the  assailant’s  anger, 
or  of  what  provocation  had  been  offered  to  him.  The  incident  provides 
an  interesting  glimpse  of  the  methods  of  discipline  in  those  days.1 

After  the  struggle  and  stress  of  his  life,  Simson  died  peacefully  in  his 
bed  in  December,  1628,  aged  about  64  and  in  the  42nd  year  of  his  ministry. 
He  is  described  as  being  “ deeply  imbued  with  religion,  his  sentiments 
were  orthodox,  and  his  piety  fervent  and  practical.  With  a lively  genius, 
his  imagination  was  rich  and  varied,  and  his  style  fluent,  though  some- 
times disfigured  by  the  coarseness  usual  in  his  time  ”2 — the  last  clause 
being  somewhat  astonishing.  On  February  1,  1602,  he  married  Katherine 
Crichton,  who  died  before  February  10,  1607,  leaving  three  daughters. 
Before  September  26,  1607,  he  espoused  Elizabeth  Stewart,  who  survived 
him.3  Apparently  he  had  no  son  to  succeed  him. 

IV 

Simson  was  a voluminous  author,  and  left  behind  him  many  examples 
of  his  activity  with  the  pen.  His  fondness  for  the  figure  " 7 ” will  be  noted. 
He  was  “ more  prolific  than  [his  brothers]  Patrick  and  William.  He  was 
evidently  a man  of  talent.  His  exposition  of  the  seven  penitential  Psalms 
is  quaint,  and  fresh,  and  telling,  and  affords  us  a very  favourable  specimen 
of  the  popular  exposition  of  the  period.”4  The  following  is  a list  of  his 
books : — 

1 Priv.  Coun.  Reg.,  X (1613-16),  368-9. 

a Old  Fasti  Eccl.  Scot.,  I,  263.  3 New  Fasti  Eccl.  Scot.,  I,  315. 

4 Walker  : Theology  and  Theologians  of  Scotland,  1872,  p.  3. 
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(i)  Christes  Testament  vnfolded  : Or,  Seauen  Godlie  and  learned 
Sermons,  on  our  Lords  seauen  last  words,  spoken  on  the  Crosse. 
By  M.  A.  Symson,  Minister  of  the  Gospel  at  Dalkeith.  Printed  at 
Edinbvrgh,  by  Edward  Raban  : dwelling  at  the  Cowgate  Port,  at 
the  signe  of  ABC.  1620.  With  Licence. 

8vo.,  pp.  6+176. 


(2)  Samsons  Seaven  Lockes  Of  Haire  : Allegorically  expounded, 
and  compared  to  the  seaven  Spirituall  Vertues,  whereby  we  are  able 
to  overcome  our  spirituall  Philistims  [s+].  By  M.  A.  Symson,  Minister 
of  the  Euangell  at  Dalkeith.  Printed  at  Sainct-Andrewes,  by  Edward 
Raban,  Printter  to  the  Vniversitie,  1621. 

Dedicated  to  “ the  right  Noble  and  Vertuous  Ladie,  D.  Marie 
Areskin,  Ladie  Keith." 
i6mo,  pp.  2+3 — 64. 


(3)  Heptameron,  The  Seven  Dayes  : That  is,  Meditations  and 
Prayers,  Vpon  the  vvorke  of  the  Lords  Creation.  Together  with 
other  certaine  Prayers  and  Meditations,  most  comfortable  for  all 
Estates,  &c.  By  M.  A.  Symson,  Minister  at  Dalkeith.  Sainct- 
Andrews,  Printted  by  Edward  Raban,  Printer  to  the  Vniversitie.  1621. 
Dedicated  to  “ the  Right  Noble  and  Vertvovs  Ladie,  Dame 
Margaret  Hay,  Countesse  of  Dunfermeling.” 
i6mo,  pp.  16+207. 


(4)  Hieroglyphica  Animalium  Terrestrium,  Volatilium,  Natata- 
lium,  Reptilium,  Insectorum,  Vegetivorum,  Metallorum,  Lapidum  : 
&c.  Quae  in  scripturis  Sacro  inveniuntur  & plurimorum  aliorum, 
cum,  eorum  interpretationibus,  ob  Theoigiae  [s+]  studiosos.  Opus 
contextum  Per  Archibaldus  Simsonum  Dalkethensis  Ecclesiae 
Pastorum.  Edinburghi,  Excudebat  Thomas  Finlason,  Augustis- 
simae  Regiae  Maiest.  Typographus  1622.  Cum  priviligio. 

8vo.,  pp.  14+97. 

The  volume  is  dedicated  to  “ Generosissimo  Clarissimoque 
Carolo  Fermilodunensi  Comiti,  & Fivae  Domino  : Puero  optimae 
Spei.  Et  procuratoribus  suis  Roberto  Wintoniae  et  Alexandra 
Eglintoniae  Comitibus,  Toanni  Fenloniae,  & Ionni  Lauderae 
Vicecomitibus,  Coloni  Kintelae  Regulo  ; reliquisque  Setonianae 
familiae  Nobilissimis  Proceris  D.  suis  Opt.  S. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  makes  Baron  Bradwardine  quote  from  it  in 
Waverley. 
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(5)  Hieroglyphia  Volatilium  quae  in  Scripturis  Sacris  Inveniuntur, 
& plurimorum  aliorum,  cum  eorum  significationibus  ; Per  M.  Archib. 
Simsonum,  Dalkeithensis  Ecclesiae  Pastorum.  [Horat.  quoted.] 
Edinburghi,  Excudebat  Thomas  Finlason,  Augustissimae  Regiae 
Maiest.  Typographus.  1623. 

Dedicated  to  Illustrissimo  Nobillssimoque  Heroi,  D.  Thomae 

Melrosiae  Comiti,  regulo  a Binning  & Byres  : supremi  Senatus 

apud  Scotos  Praesidi ; Regique  ab  Epistolis  : & utriusque  Regni 

Consiliario.  S. 

8vo.  pp.  14+102. 

(6)  Hieroglyphica  Natatilium  cum  eorum  Significationibus,  per 

M.  Archibaldum  Simsonum  Dalkethensis  Ecclesiae  Pastorem. 
[Horat  : quoted.]  Edinburghi,  Excudebat  Thomas  Finlason, 

Augustissimae  Regiae  Maiest.  Typographus.  1623. 

8vo.,  pp.  ii+19. 

(7)  A Sacred  Septenarie,  or,  A Godly  and  Fruitful  Exposition  of 
the  Seven  Psalmes  of  Repentance,  viz.  the  VI,  XXV,  XXXII, 
XXXVIII,  LI,  CXXX,  CXLIII  . . . Seruing  especially  for  the 
direction  and  comfort  of  all  such,  who  are  either  troubled  in  minde, 
diseased  in  body,  or  persecuted  by  the  wicked.  The  second  impres- 
sion. By  Mr  A.  Symson,  Pastor  of  the  Church  at  Dalkeith  in  Scotland. 
London,  Printed  by  W.  I.  for  John  Bellamie,  and  are  to  be  sold  at 
his  shop,  at  the  two  greyhounds  in  Cornehill,  near  the  Royall-Ex- 
change,  1623. 

Pp.  4+265.  Eratically  numbered. 

Other  books,  etc.,  ascribed  to  Simson  : — 

1.  Ad  Comitem  Fermelodunensem  Carmen,  Edin  : 1602.  No 

copy  extant.  Edited  by  Edward  Raban,  Printer,  St.  Andrews,  1620. 
Sometimes  attributed  to  his  father. 

2.  Philomena  Dalkeithiensis — The  Muses  Welcome,  Edin.  1618. 

3.  Letter  to  the  High  Commissioner  and  an  Apologetic,  Originall 
Letters  (Bannatyne  Club)  II,  405,  531,  52 7. 

4.  Death  of  Master  Patrick  Simson,  1618,  Wodrow  Misc.  II. 
113,  1845. 

5.  Life  of  Patrick  Simson,  ibid,  p.  63,  1845. 

The  following  MSS.  are  in  Nat.  Lib.  Scot.  : — 

1.  Annales  Ecclesiasticae  Scotorum  a tempore  Reformationis  ad 
obitum  Jacobi  Regis  VI,  1558-1625. 

2.  Historia  Eccles.  Scot,  1558-1625. 
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V 

William  Simson,  Burntisland  and  Dumbarton. 

1597  ?— 1624  ? 

Simson  was  a son  of  Andrew  of  Dunbar,  and  was  born  probably  about 
1580.  There  is  no  record  of  the  training  he  received.  In  1593  he  is  named 
among  “ the  persouns  quhilk  ar  to  enter  in  the  Ministrie.”1  It  would 
appear  that  he  sat  in  the  General  Assembly  of  that  year  probably  as  an 
elder.  He  was  not,  however,  set  over  the  congregation  at  Burntisland  till 
1597,  the  exact  date  being  uncertain. 

The  parish  was  up  to  that  time  united  with  the  district  round  the 
neighbouring  village  of  Kinghorn  to  the  east.  In  1593  the  removal  to 
Burntisland  was  sanctioned  by  the  Synod  and  Assembly,  and  in  1594 
by  Parliament.  “ The  parish  church  . . . was  built  in  1592,  on  the  model, 
it  is  understood,  of  the  North  Church  of  Amsterdam,  and  is  thus  an 
indication  of  the  ancient  intercourse  which  subsisted  between  this  part 
and  Holland.  It  was  erected,  not  by  the  heritors,  but  by  the  inhabitants 
of  the  town,  who  began  to  find  it  inconvenient  to  go  over  to  the  old  church 
at  Kirktown.  They  asked  nothing  of  the  heritors  but  their  consent ; and 
as  an  inducement,  offered  them  their  due  proportion  of  seats,  taking  the 
whole  burden,  not  only  of  building,  but  also  of  repairing  on  themselves. 
They  reared,  accordingly,  a substantial  square  edifice,  surmounted  by  a 
tower,  the  height  of  which  was  not  proportioned  to  its  thickness  : but 
want  of  funds  is  understood  to  have  prevented  it  from  lifting  its  head  as 
high  as  was  contemplated.”2  The  General  Assembly  met  in  it  in  1601. 

While  minister  of  Burntisland  Simson  drew  no  stipend,  and  in  1600 
a curious  situation  arose.  The  pulpit  of  “ the  paroch  Kirk  of  Seiris  ” 
[Ceres,  in  Fifeshire],  had  fallen  vacant  through  the  death  of  Thomas 
Buchanan,  a nephew  of  the  famous  George  Buchanan,  poet,  historian  and 
Latinist,  and  the  vacancy  was  filled  by  the  transference  of  Robert 
Buchanan,  M.A.,  to  the  vacant  place.  Apparently  there  were  some 
objectors,  and  Lindsay  of  the  Byres  and  others  appealed  to  the  Assembly. 
The  Assembly  decided  that  Buchanan  should  remain  in  Ceres,  but  at  the 
same  time  gave  “ power  to  elect  and  choose  out  a discreit  man,  with 
consent  of  the  saids  parochiners  of  Seiris,  to  be  adjoinit  to  the  said  Mr 
Robert  as  Minister  and  fellow-helper  at  the  said  kirk  of  Seiris,”  and  that 
the  man  so  chosen  should  share  in  the  stipend  enjoyed  by  Buchanan. 
“And  in  speciall,  the  Assemblie  recommends  vnto  them  their  brother, 
Mr  William  Symsone,  Minister  of  Bruntiland.”3 

1 Bk.  Univ.  Kirk,  III,  804.  2 New  Slat.  Acc.,  IX,  420-1. 

Bk.  Univ.  Kirk  (Maitland  Club),  III,  960-1. 
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That  plan,  however,  seems  to  have  broken  down,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  same  sederunt  the  Assembly  recommended  that  it  “ grants  libertie  to 
Mr  William  Symsone,  minister  at  Bruntiland,  to  transport  himselfe  from 
the  said  kirk,  in  respect  he  hes  servit  therat  thir  many  zeirs  bygane,  but 
[i.e.  without]  any  stipend  ; and  the  Queines  Majestie  and  her  Chamerlanes, 
quho  was  in  vse  of  payment  of  the  Ministers  at  the  said  kirk,  refuses  to 
make  payment  to  the  said  complainer  of  the  samein  : and  therfore 

recommends  to  the  Synodall  of  Fyfe,  to  have  consideratioun  of  him  in 
planting  of  their  kirks.”1  It  would  seem  that  when  the  Church  was  built 
at  Burntisland,  its  cost  left  nothing  to  provide  a stipend  for  the  minister. 
It  was  not  till  May  12,  1609,  that  the  King  assigned  500  merks  of  stipend 
to  Symson’s  successor,  and  we  read  : “ which  sum  be  bequeathed  for  the 
support  of  the  minister  in  all  time  coming.”2 

On  June  23,  1601,  Simpson  was  presented  to  Dumbarton  by  the 
King.  Little  is  known  of  his  activities  in  his  new  charge,  except  that  in 
1602  he  was  a member  of  the  General  Assembly  that  convened  in  Holyrood 
Palace  on  November  10.  James  Melville,  the  author  of  the  well-known 
Autobiography,  and  nephew  of  the  redoubtable  Andrew,  protested  against 
the  meeting  because  it  “ conveenned  extraordinarily  ...  by  your 
Majestie’s  authoritie,  and  is  keeped  heere  within  your  Majestie’s  palace, 
a place  not  accustomed  heeretofore  to  hold  the  Assembleis  of  the  Kirk.”3 

Another  illustration  of  Simson’s  courage  is  to  be  found  in  the  following 
incident.  In  a letter  written  to  James  VI  by  the  Earl  of  Abercorn,  dated 
August  26,  1607,  the  latter  said  that  he  had  attended  the  Synod  of  Clydes- 
dale as  representing  the  King  on  July  18  of  that  year.  The  special  business 
at  the  time  was  the  choosing  of  a chairman  for  the  meeting.  Abercorn 
“ requyreit  thame,  according  to  the  act  of  Linlythgw  . . . that  they 
wald  admit  the  archebischope  of  Glasgow  thair  moderator,”  but  there 
was  opposition  to  this  course  on  the  ground  that  the  Synod  itself  should 
be  consulted.  Abercorn  retorted  that  he  could  not  go  beyond  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  king,  whose  orders  were  that  any  who  opposed  him  were  to 
be  made  “ fast  untill  thay  made  guide  thair  persute  and  allegience.” 
The  result  was  that  the  Synod  acquiesced,  all  except  two,  “ Maister 
William  Simsoun,  minister  at  Dumbarton,  and  Maister  Edward  Bryce, 
minister  at  Drymmen.”  When  they  went  to  the  vote,  the  obsequious 
Synod  followed  the  Archbishop’s  directions.  “ Maister  William 
Sympsoun,”  says  the  letter,  “ departit  frome  the  Assemblie  quhen  he 
saw  the  admissioun  to  proceid,  with  thir  wordis,  ‘ That  he  wald  nocht 
remaine  in  assemblie  that  wes  moderatit  be  ane  bischop,’  and  went  away 
without  returning.”4 

The  length  of  time  Simson  remained  at  Dumbarton  is  variously  stated. 

1 Bk.  Univ.  Kirk  (Maitland  Club),  III,  962.  2 New  Fasti  Ecc.  Scot,  V,  81. 

3 p.  546.  4 Letters  and  State  Papers  of  James  VI  (Abbotsford  Club),  p.  118. 
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Hew  Scott’s  Fasti  gives  April  15, 1614,  as  the  last  occasion  on  which  he  was 
known  to  be  in  residence  there,  but  there  is  a later  date  still.  On  November 
26,  1624,  he  is  found  in  trouble  with  the  powers  that  be.  On  that  date 
King  James  wrote  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  of  Scotland  from  Newmarket 
in  England  as  follows  : 

" Right  trustie  and  right  welbelouved  Cosen  and  Counsellour, 
we  greete  you  weill : We  wer  pleased  to  cause  one  Williame  Symesoune 
to  be  committed  to  the  Tolbuith  of  Edinburgh  for  his  misbehaviour 
to  the  Ministers  ; and  now  having  resaved  a Petitione  of  his  given 
to  the  Archbishope  of  St.  Androis,  conteyning  a promeis  of  Conformi- 
tie  to  the  orders  of  the  Churche  in  all  tyme  comeing,  We  have  thought 
goode  by  these  presents,  to  send  the  said  Petitione  to  you,  and 
withall  to  require  yow  to  signifie  Our  pleasour  to  Our  Counsell, 
which  is,  that  if  the  said  Symsone  shall  doe  accordeing  to  the  tennour 
of  his  Petitioun,  We  ar  pleased  that  he  be  sett  at  libertie  ; and 
nothing  doubteing  of  your  care  heirin,  We  bid  you  fairweill.”1 

The  incident,  which  is  also  otherwise  unknown,  took  place  during  the 
bishopric  of  James  Law. 

It  is  unknown  when  Simson  died,  but  he  seems  to  have  continued  at 
Dumbarton  till  after  November  1624.  He  married  Alice  Wakeham,  and 
was  the  author  of  a book  on  Hebrew  Grammar — 

De  Accentibus  Hebraicis  breues  & perspicuae  Regulae,  quae  docent, 
vt  eos  addas  eodem,  quo  in  Biblijs  maioribus  ordine  notantur,  aut 
minoribus  Biblijs,  quae  punctis  & accentibus  carent,  aut  Rabbinorum 
scriptis  & Epistolis  Hebraicis  quibuscunque.  . . . Authore  Gvlielmo 
Symsono,  Scotobritanno.  Londoni  Gulielmi  Stansby.  Venduntur  in 
aedibus  Io.  Woodcocke,  juxta  Puddlewharffe. 

i6mo,  without  pagination,  A-Eq.,  with  three  diagrams. 

The  conclusion  of  the  Preface  reads  : Datum  ex  Musaeo  nostro 
Vanstedano,  Cal.,  Sept.,  1617.  The  tiny  volume  is  dedicated  to  : 
Illustri  ac  Generoso  Domino  Christophoro  Hattano,  Equiti  Ordinis 
Balnei,  Domino  suo  benignissimo. 

David  Laing  claims  Row’s  Hebraeae  Linguae  Institutiones, 
1644,  as  the  first  Hebrew  book  to  appear  in  Scotland.  Simson’s 
work,  however,  must  take  precedence.  Its  printing  in  England 
was  accidental. 


1 Original  Letters  to  the  Eccles.  Affairs  of  Scot.,  1614-1625  (Bannatyne  Club), 
II,  839. 
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VI 

Richard  Simpson,  Sprouston. 

Richard  Simpson,  the  fourth  son  of  Andrew  of  Dunbar,  is  said  to 
have  been  born  about  1583.  He  took  his  degree  of  M.A.  at  St.  Andrews 
in  1602,  and  on  March  16,  1605,  was  presented  to  Sprouston,  Roxburgh- 
shire, by  James  VI.  He  there  apparently  lived  a retired  life,  taking  no 
particular  part  in  the  church  politics  of  his  time.  He  gladly  seized  the 
opportunity  offered  by  the  revolution  of  1638,  and  was  a member  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  that  year  in  Glasgow.  He  took  seriously  ill  on  October 
30,  1655,  and  after  lingering  for  some  time  died  before  the  following 
October  at  the  ripe  age  of  seventy- two. 

He  left  two  sons  : Robert  who  became  collector  of  Midlothian,  and 
James  who  was  chosen  his  colleague  at  Sprouston  in  1645. 


VII 

James  Simpson. 

James  Simpson,  the  son  of  Richard  Simpson,  and  so  a nephew  of 
Patrick  Simson  of  Stirling,  whose  near  neighbour  he  was  at  Airth  for  some 
time,  may  be  described  as  “ the  stormy  petrel  of  politics  ” in  his  time, 
and  the  story  of  his  career  seems  amply  to  justify  the  description.  He  was 
probably  born  in  1616  at  Sprouston,  where  his  father  was  minister,  and 
the  peacefulness  of  his  father’s  life  contrasts  vividly  with  the  varied 
turmoil  of  his  own.  He  was  educated  at  Edinburgh  University,  and 
graduated  M.A.  there  on  July  25,  1635. 1 When  his  training  was  over,  he 
was  chosen  as  an  army  chaplain,  being  ordained  to  that  office  at  Dalkeith 
on  July  7,  1642,  and  was  sent  to  serve  with  Lord  Sinclair’s  regiment  in 
Ireland.  It  is  asserted  that  he  was  called  by  the  congregation  of  Newry 
while  with  his  regiment,2  but,  if  so,  he  remained  there  only  for  a short 
time.  In  any  case  he  was  admitted  colleague  to  his  father  at  Sprouston 
in  August  1645,  and  remained  colleague  minister  till  1649. 

The  following  contemporary  paragraph  throws  some  light  upon  the 
condition  of  his  parish  about  the  middle  of  the  century — “ The  Kirk  of 
Sproustone  wes  one  of  the  Kirks  of  the  Abbacie  of  Kelso.  The  number 
of  persones  about  700,  betwixt  12  yeirs  of  age  and  the  grave.  The  stipend 

1 Cata.  Edin.  Graduates,  p.  52. 

2 Scott’s  New  Fasti,  IV,  289.  Reid  : Presbyterian  Ch.  in  Ireland,  says  he 
“ appears  to  have  settled  in  a charge  in  Ulster,  perhaps  at  Newry,  which  was  the 
headquarters  of  his  regiment  for  several  years.” 
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is  6 chalder  of  victuall  of  Lothiane  mett,  or  four  of  Tiviotdale  mett,  the 
one  half  meill,  the  other  beir.  The  furthest  distant  place  of  the  paroche 
is  within  ane  myll  of  the  Kirk  or  thereabout.  Also  Lempitlaw  is  joyned 
with  it,  which  wes  a chapell  belonging  to  the  Abbacie  of  Soltray  [Soutra], 
as  say  some,  or  St.  Johnestone,  as  others.  The  number  of  persons  betwixt 
12  yeir  of  age  and  the  grave  in  Lempitlaw  paroche  ar  about  six  score. 
There  is  ane  hundredth  punds  of  stipend  payed  be  the  toune  of  Edinburgh, 
who  have  the  teinds.  The  viccarage  of  both  is  uplifted  and  gathered  be 
the  minister  ; also  the  furthest  parts  of  Lempitlaw  from  the  Kirk  of 
Sprouston  is  not  above  a myll  and  ane  half,  and  they  are  much  further 
from  any  other  kirk. — Sic  subscribitur,  Mr  James  Sympsone.”1 

While  minister  at  Sprouston,  Simpson  was  appointed  again  as  an 
army  chaplain,  and  his  service  continued  for  several  years.  He  was  with 
the  forces  of  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  in  the  north  of  England  in 
1644-5.  He  was  named  to  the  same  office  in  1645  with  a regiment  largely 
recruited  in  Edinburgh,  the  raising  of  which  with  five  companies  was  begun 
in  the  capital  on  July  28,  1643. 2 He  was  with  the  Linlithgow  and  Tweed- 
dale  regiment  in  1644,  and  was  probably  at  the  siege  of  Newcastle  in 
1644  and  the  Battle  of  Marston  Moor  in  the  same  year,  as  well  as  at 
Hereford -and  Newark  in  1645.  In  1646  he  was  one  of  the  staff  chaplains. 
In  1644  his  name  occurs  as  having  received  £5  towards  account  as  pay, 
and  on  January,  1645,  a “ moneth’s  ” pay,  amounting  to  £7. 3 His  after 
career  shows  he  was  not  lacking  in  courage,  and  he  therefore  probably 
served  well  and  diligently. 

It  is  interesting  to  know  that  the  Commission  of  Assembly  thought  it 
necessary  to  send  a special  message  to  the  Presbytery  at  Newcastle 
concerning  Simpson’s  special  fitness  for  the  post.  On  August  25,  1646, 
thev  wrote  : — 

sJ 

“ Right  Reverend — We  hear  that  the  King  has  been  informed 
that  ther  be  men  arysing  amongst  ws  who  speak  perverse  things, 
particularlie  that  Mr  James  Sympsone  minister  at  Sproustone  is 
tainted  with  malignant  tenets  and  corrupt  practises.  Manie  things 
indeed  wer  alledged  and  given  in  against  him  by  some  who  opposed 
his  entrie  to  the  Kirk  of  Gordoun,  but  after  a full  tryell  and  examina- 
tione  of  the  particulars  we  found  nothing  relevant  to  hinder  his 
transportatione  to  that  place,  as  you  will  perceiue  by  the  enclosed 
extract  which  we  have  sent  wnto  yow.  Therfor  our  desire  is,  that 


1 Leishman  : " The  State  of  the  Kirks  within  the  Presbytery  of  Kelso,  July 
1649  ” in  Hist.  Berwickshire  Naturalists’  Club,  1894-5,  pp.  348-351. 

2 Army  of  the  Covenant  (S.H.S.),  II.  xxxiv. 

5 Ibid.,  pp.  201  and  216. 
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in  the  best  way  that  yow  can,  yow  inform  his  Majestie  therof,  that 
so  our  Church  and  Mr  James  may  be  vindicated  and  the  Kings  eare 
heirafter  stopt  wnto  these  who  would  abuse  him,  and  these  obstruc- 
tiones  taken  away  wher  ever  put  in  the  way  of  Mr  James  his  presenta- 
tione.  Wee  commend  the  Lords  work  in  your  hands  wnto  the  grace 
of  God,  and  continues,  your  loving  brethren."1 

There  seems  to  be  no  record  of  military  service  after  1647,  although  he 
was  with  the  Army  raised  to  resist  Cromwell.  We  know  little  or  nothing 
of  Simpson’s  work  in  his  own  parish  of  Sprouston  during  his  chaplaincies. 
He  may  have  been  somewhat  careless  in  his  attention  to  it,  as  his  father 
was  still  alive,  and  the  ordinary  duties  incumbent  upon  a pastor  would 
no  doubt  be  thus  diligently  cared  for  when  he  was  absent  on  service 


VIII 

In  1646  Simpson  was  elected  minister  of  Gordon  in  the  Presbytery  of 
Kelso.  A dispute  having  arisen  over  the  election,  the  case  was  referred 
by  the  General  Assembly  to  the  Commission,2  and  in  August  of  that  year 
Alexander  Home  of  Haliburton  appeared  before  it  objecting  to  the 
translation.  The  case  caused  considerable  difference  of  opinion  and 
consequent  dispeace.  Evidently  Simpson  desired  the  change,  but  the 
Commission  delayed  action  mainly  on  technical  grounds.  The  problem 
became  complicated  by  a charge  brought  against  him  in  connection  with 
his  marriage  to  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Andrew  Hume  of  Prendergrast. 
Simpson,  whom  Baillie  describes  as  a “ forward,  pious  young  man,”  had 
his  eyes  on  the  sister  of  Guthrie’s  wife,  who,  he  says,  was  ‘ ‘ a religious 
damsel,”3  but  had  evidently  changed  his  mind,  and  had  married  somewhat 
suddenly.  He,  however,  took  the  oath  of  purgation,  and  the  trouble 
seems  to  have  come  to  an  end.4  In  the  call  itself  the  Lord  Treasurer 
intervened,  and  asked  that  the  King’s  right  of  patronage  in  the  parish 
should  not  be  prejudiced  by  any  proceedings  taken.  At  the  subsequent 
meeting  of  the  Commission  Haliburton’s  indictment  of  Simpson  was 
found  to  contain  four  charges,  which  dealt  with  both  doctrinal  and  moral 
matters.  The  Commission  set  aside  the  first  charge,  resolved  that  the 
second  and  third  involved  admonition  only,  and  found  of  the  last  “ so 
much  proven  as  makes  a scandal  ” and  merits  a sharp  rebuke.  On  the 
whole  they  decided  that  what  was  proved  “ are  not  exceptiones  relevant 
to  debarr  the  said  Mr  James  Sympson  from  the  kirk  of  Gordon.”5 

The  Commission  thereafter  took  the  call  itself  into  consideration, 

1 Army  of  the  Covenant,  p.  44.  2 Peterkin  : Records  Kirk  Scot.,  p.  453,  No.  51. 

3 Letters,  III,  19.  4 Records  of  Commission  (S.H.S.),  I,  34.  5 Ibid.,  I,  39-40. 
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neither  the  Presbytery  of  Kelso  nor  the  parishioners  of  Sprouston  appear- 
ing, and  ultimately  determined  that  there  was  no  valid  objection  against 
it.  The  debate  must  have  been  somewhat  acrimonious,  for  at  its  con- 
clusion Simpson  complained  of  “ some  speeches  wttered  by  Haliburton.”1 
At  the  next  meeting  Haliburton  was  summoned  to  appear  to  answer  for 
his  comments,  and  on  December  2 the  Commission  found  him  a 
“ slanderer."  It  was  not  till  April  14,  1647,  that  Haliburton  appeared 
before  the  Court,  and  acknowledged  that  Simpson  was  “ sound  in  doc- 
trine.” The  accusation  of  heresy,  however,  was  not  altogether  met,  for 
on  December  23  of  the  same  year  he  was  again  challenged  for  holding 
the  Antinomian  tenets  of  Tobias  Chrisp,  an  English  divine  who  had  written 
Christ  alone  exalted,  published  in  1643-6  after  the  author’s  death.2 
Evidently  the  fama  of  Simpson’s  heresy  was  serious,  for  on  February  23, 
1648,  " the  Commission  doe  now  thinke  it  meitt  that  the  ordinarie 
judicatorie  consider  of  that  matter.”  The  formal  verdict  has  not  been 
discovered,  although  it  is  evident  that  no  severe  step  was  taken,  Simpson 
having  offered  some  kind  of  declaration. 

In  March  1649  he  got  into  further  trouble.  On  the  14th  of  that  month 
the  Commission  of  Assembly  considered  a petition  which  “ Live-tennent 
James  Sympsone  ” had  delivered  to  them,  "bearing  his  sense  of  his 
offence  for  his  accession  to  the  late  unlawful  Engagement  and  offer  of 
satisfaction.”  The  Commission  referred  the  business  to  the  General 
Assembly  in  July,  which  ordered  that  those  beneath  the  rank  of  lieutenant 
should  satisfy  their  presbytery,  that  others  were  to  come  before  the 
Commission,  and  all  were  ordained  to  sign  a printed  declaration  under 
pain  of  excommunication.3 

As  already  indicated,  Simpson  was  translated  to  the  parish  of  Airth 
in  Stirlingshire  on  May  28,  1648,  but  was  not  settled  there  until  1650. 
At  Airth  he  seemed  to  step  into  a sea  of  troubles. 

There  were  then  two  parties  in  the  Church.  A resolution  had  been 
passed  by  the  Commission  of  Assembly,  which  at  the  time  seemed  to  be 
even  more  powerful  than  the  Assembly  itself.  Those  who  supported  the 
Resolution  received  the  nick-name  of  “ Resolutioners,”  and  had  the  sup- 
port of  the  great  majority  of  the  clergy  ; their  opponents  were  known  as 
the  " Protesters.”  At  first  the  latter  party  was  the  more  powerful.  In 
the  words  of  Cunningham,  the  church  historian,  the  Protesters  who 
" affected  a greater  fervour  of  devotion,  were  the  greatest  favourites  with 
the  people.  They  were  peculiarly  vehement  in  their  sermons  and  prayers, 
and  spoke  as  if  they  were  ventriloquists,  or,  to  give  the  description  of 
Baillie,  they  had  ‘ a strange  kind  of  sighing,  the  like  whereof  I had  never 

1 Records  of  Commission  (S.H.S.),  I,  pp.  41-2.  4 Ibid.,  p.  345. 

3 Records  Kirk  Scotland,  pp.  588-9. 
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heard,  as  a pythonising  out  of  the  belly  of  a second  person.’1  The  people 
responded  to  their  preaching  by  groans  and  sighs.  They  ordained  that 
the  Supper  should  be  dispensed  every  month  ; but  in  general  they  cut 
off  one-half  of  the  communicants  as  unworthy,  and  in  some  cases  where 
the  magistrates  or  principal  men  were  esteemed  guilty  of  what  was  called 
defection,  they  gave  the  communion  to  none.”2 

On  December  31,  1650,  the  Presbytery  of  Stirling  presented  a petition 
by  the  hand  of  Simpson  to  the  Commission,  meeting  at  Perth,  which 
showed  the  anxiety  of  the  body.  Cromwell  had  just  won  the  Battle  of 
Dunbar,  and  the  whole  region  south  of  the  Forth  round  Edinburgh  and 
Stirling  was  in  perplexity  as  to  what  was  to  happen  next.  The  petitioners, 
accordingly,  spoke  of  the  necessary  “ defence  and  delyverance  of  the 
kingdome  from  the  public  enemie  ” that  was  threatening  its  peace,  and 
with  the  announcement  that  the  help  ‘ ‘ called  for  by  authoritie  may  come 
readillie  for  so  necessarie  and  pious  a service,  . . . . we  will  be  carefull 
to  appoynt  so  many  ministers  to  attend  the  forces  as  the  officers  of  the 
regiments  in  our  several  bounds  shall  require.”3  Simpson  was  appointed 
to  present  the  petition  to  the  Commission,  while  the  Scots  prepared  to 
resist  Cromwell’s  advance  into  the  region  around  Stirling.4 

The  petition  closed  with  the  words  : ‘ ‘ We  know  none  in  our  bounds 
who  does  comply  with  that  enemie,  unless  the  paying  of  cesse  by  those  of 
Lairbour,  Donypace,  Denie  and  Bothkenner,  who  are  under  their  feet,  by 
complyance.”  But  the  position  became  increasingly  difficult  for  the 
Protesters.  For  Simpson  things  came  to  a crisis.  Along  with  James 
Guthrie  and  Patrick  Gillespie  he  was  deposed  from  the  ministry  by  the 
Assembly  of  1651,  and  he  thereafter  disappeared  from  its  meetings.  It 
is  apparent,  however,  that  he  did  not  cease  ministering  to  his  former 
flock.  The  deposed  ministers,  along  with  other  sympathisers,  constituted 
themselves  into  a presbytery,  and  continued  their  usual  functions  as 
ministers,  Guthrie  at  Stirling  and  Simpson  at  Airth.  Continual  protests 
were  made  regarding  their  activities  by  their  opponents.  On  January  20, 
1657,  a letter  was  addressed  to  James  Sharp  from  several  ministers,  among 
them  David  Dickson,  complaining,  among  other  things,  of  their  continued 
preaching:  “Some  deposed  ministers,”  they  wrote,  “do  preach  and 
exercise  the  ministerial  office  without  order  or  allowance  from  any 
judicature,  being  hereto  encouraged  by  the  example  of  Mr  Guthrie,  Mr 


1 Letters,  III,  245. 

2 Cunningham  : Church  Hist.,  II,  170-1. 

3 Records  of  Commission  (S.H.S.),  III,  173. 

4 The  whole  incidents  of  these  days  are  described  in  full  in  Douglas  : Cromwell’s 
Scotch  Campaigns,  1650-51,  London,  1899. 
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Gillespie,  and  Mr  Sympson,  whose  practice  hath  weakened  the  authority, 
and  taught  many  to  despise  the  censures,  of  this  Church.”1 

Though  officially  removed  from  the  ministry  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
Simpson  took  a prominent  part  in  its  affairs.  As  one  of  the  Protesters  he 
was  appointed  to  proceed  to  London  to  interview  Cromwell,  a course  in 
which  they  were  followed  by  the  Resolutioners  who  were  led  by  [Arch- 
bishop] James  Sharp.  On  March  14,  1657,  the  Protesters  petitioned  in 
regard  to  the  case  of  David  Bennet,  and  the  document  was  forwarded  to 
the  Protector  in  the  name  of  James  Guthrie  and  James  Simpson.  It  asked 
that  Matthew  Simson,  a near  relative  of  James,  should  be  removed  from 
Stirling  and  his  place  transferred  to  Rule  “ that  so  a check  may  be  given 
to  the  proceedings  of  the  malignant  party,  and  a stop  putt  to  the  opposition 
made  to  godlines  and  the  work  of  reformation.”2  In  1658  Simpson  was 
one  of  a deputation  of  four  that  went  to  London  to  lay  their  wishes  before 
the  Protector.  They  were  to  ask,  inter  alia,  for  “a  committee  of  delegates 
from  all  the  Synods,  an  equal  number  of  Assemblie-men  and  Remonstrants 
to  determine  finallie  all  differences  ecclesiastick  in  the  whole  land,”  and 
that  Parliament  should  renew  the  Act  of  Classes,  “ but  as  a matter  of 
fact  the  last  alone  was  granted.”3 

Among  the  Resolutioners  Simpson’s  reputation  was  not  high.  On 
October  21,  1656,  their  leaders  wrote  to  James  Sharp  that  he  "is  now 
come  up  with  his  packet  of  lies,”  and  in  the  following  February  Sharp 
replied  : "I  find  Mr  James  Simson,  who  is  a known  liar,  does  all  the  time 
of  our  debate  take  notes  of  what  passeth,  especially  what  the  Protector 
speaks,  which  is  no  doubt  for  spreading  of  these  lyes  with  the  greater 
credit  among  their  party  at  home.”4  In  the  same  letter  the  writer  returns 
to  Simpson,  saying  “ he  behoved  to  speak  somwhat,  and  as  Manton  said, 

‘ he  spoke  like  an  silly  asse  to  no  purpose.’  ” In  the  same  volume  of  1658 
he  is  named  among  several  other  ministers,  who  it  is  proposed  should  be 
tried,  the  charge  against  Simpson  being  that  he  was  to  be  “ cited  for 
scandal  ” — the  scandal  being  of  the  same  nature  as  was  formerly  con- 
sidered. In  this  case  Simpson  eagerly  took  the  oath  of  purgation,  but 
few  were  impressed  with  the  action.  When  the  culprits  were  summoned 
before  the  Synod  of  Perth,  Simpson  refused  its  jurisdiction  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  “ a corrupt  judicature.”  Nothing  more  seems  to  have  been 
done,  for  he  was  summoned  to  attend  one  of  the  conferences  with  Cromwell 
in  London.5 

Between  that  date  and  his  apprehension  at  Port  Patrick,  Simpson 
seems  to  have  disappeared  from  notice.  There  is  at  least  one  testimony  in 

1 Consultations  of  Ministers  of  Edin.,  I,  274.  2 Ibid.,  II,  29. 

3 Baillie  : Letters  and  Journals,  III,  353.  4 Consultations,  II,  6. 

5 Ibid.,  II,  14,  19. 
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his  favour.  In  a letter,  which  Samuel  Rutherfurd  wrote  to  a correspondent, 
he  calls  Simpson  “ a faithful  preacher  of  the  Gospell,”1  and  perhaps 
some  of  the  vituperation  heaped  upon  him  arose  out  of  the  factional  spirit 
of  the  time.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  several  of  the  suspended  ministers, 
including  Simpson,  formed  themselves  into  a Presbytery  which  lasted  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  Commonwealth,  one  of  the  few  occasions  when  an 
irregular  presbytery  existed. 


IX 

In  1660  Simpson  had  an  unpleasant  experience,  which  ended  his 
career  in  Scotland.  About  midsummer  he  received  a call  from  a congrega- 
tion in  Ireland,  “ perhaps  at  Newry,”2  which  Robert  Blair  says  “ he  had 
some  years  before,”3  and  was  on  his  way  there  to  carry  out  the  settlement, 
when  he  was  seized  by  the  authorities  at  Port  Patrick,  “without  any 
cause  shown  him,”  as  Wodrow  declares.4  The  arrest,  the  historian  says, 
was  due  to  [Archbishop]  James  Sharp,  who  “ had  a particular  pique  at 
him.”5  There  seems,  however,  little  doubt  as  to  the  ostensible  cause  of 
the  capture.  Simpson  was  one  of  those  who  had  dared  to  petition  the 
King  who  had  just  been  restored  to  his  throne,  expressing  their  “ joy  for 
his  returne,  but  withall  remembering  him  of  his  Covenant  to  suppress 
Bishops  and  Ceremonies  in  England,  and  to  beware  to  put  the  government 
of  Scotland  into  the  hands  of  malignants.”6  But  Charles  was  now  in  the 
saddle  and  was  unlikely  to  stand  such  language,  while  Guthrie,  one  of  the 
group,  paid  the  penalty  with  his  life.  The  petitions  which  Simpson  laid 
before  the  authorities  while  in  prison — they  are  quoted  later — speak  not 
only  of  how  he  was  apprehended,  but  also  give  some  of  the  privations  he 
endured  while  in  custody. 

When  Simpson  was  served  in  prison  with  the  indictment  against  him, 
he  began  his  ‘ ‘ Answers  to  the  summonds  of  hie  treasone  given  at  the 
instance  of  Sir  Jon  Fletcher  his  maties  Advocat  ” by  reciting  the  difficul- 
ties under  which  he  composed  them.  His  attention  is  distracted  because 
“ other  two  prisoners  and  their  bed  is  with  him,  all  shut  up  in  one  room, 
wherby  they  are  much  diverted  unavoidably  by  their  friends,  who  are 
always  coming  to  one  or  other  of  them  about  their  necessarie  affaire.” 

1 Ibid.,  I,  231.  2 Reid  : Hist.  Pres.  Church.  Ireland,  I,  35. 

3 Blair's  Autobiography  (Wodrow  Soc.),  p.  358. 

4 Kirkton,  in  his  Hist.,  also  says  that  the  detention  was  “ never  so  illegal,”  p.  74. 

6 Wodrow  : Hist.,  I,  80.  6 Baillie  : Letters,  III,  446. 
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He  is  told  that  his  wife  and  children  are  not  in  good  health,  and  he  was 
hindered  by  “ his  awine  bodilie  distempers  wherby  he  hath  been  neces- 
sitated to  make  use  of  Phisitians  some  of  these  days  past,  als  weill  as  of 
Lawieris.”  The  statement  then  points  out  (i)  that  "he  never  intendit 
eradicating  and  subverting  of  the  ancient  Government  of  this  kingdome  ” ; 
(2)  that  he  did  not  draw  up  nor  compile  the  " Remonstrance,”  nor  did 
he  see  it  till  " several  weeks  after  it  was  presented.”  He  had  not  to  do 
with  printing  " The  Causes  of  God’s  Wraith,”  albeit  he  had  been 
present  when  " causes  ” were  drawn  up,  though  he  does  not  know  if  the 
document  was  the  same  ; (3)  that  he  had  not  been  at  the  meeting  in 
August  at  which  the  " Petition  ” was  drawn,  nor  had  he  subscribed  it. 
Nor  was  he  " at  Edr  at  the  time,  but  alibi  at  great  distance,  which  he  can 
prove.” 

In  concluding  he  says  he  had  been  imprisoned  since  September  1,  and 
complains  that  " he  was  not  only  summondit  at  his  hous  in  his  absence, 
but  also  about  that  same  tyme  he  was  followed  as  a runnagait  and  as  if 
he  had  been  of  a sort  of  desperat  Rebells,  who  regardit  not  authority  to 
answer  lawfull  citations  and  to  compeir.  V’upon  he  was  (whill  about  his 
lawfull  and  necessarie  affaires)  seised  upon  by  a guard  of  soldieurs  in  a 
publick  mercat  toune  & brughe,  and  upon  the  publick  mercat  day  and 
hour  yroff,  and  brought  back  from  neir  port  patrick  unto  the  citadaill  of 
Aire,  from  there  to  Glasgow,  wher  his  offering  of  band  for  answering  at 
the  dyett  to  which  he  was  summondit,  was  refused.  He  was  keepit 
prisoner  severall  dayes,  and  from  thence  brought  to  Glasgow,  and  furth- 
with,  without  and  before  any  hearing,  he  was  incarcerat,  and  so  driven 
from  his  station  and  charge  and  another  w'in  few  dayis  entered  therin 
his  familie  redacted  and  exposed  to  straits  which  he  doth  forbear  to 
enumerat.”1 

Simson  afterwards  presented  a " Supplication  ” to  the  Committee  of 
Estates,  in  which  he  declares  he  had  always  been  a loyal  subject  of  the 
King,  and  describes  how  he  was  apprehended.  He  says  his  whole  action 
had  been  " misconstrued.”  " My  intended  journey  to  Ireland,”  he  wrote, 
‘ ‘ was  allenarlie  [only]  in  order  to  a visitt  of  a people  there  from  whom  I 
had  received  a call  upoun  ye  4th  day  of  august,  and,  as  my  journey  was 
unavoydablie  so  tymed,  I am  ready,  if  required,  to  assert  upoun  my 
deepest  oath  that  I had  neither  correspondence  with,  nor  by  word  or  wreat 
any  commission  or  trust  from,  any  persons  whomsoever  about  any  other 
business  ; and  if  anything  to  the  contrary  shall  upoun  tryall  appear  I 
shall  suffer  as  a traytor  the  hardest  things,  & therefore,  considering  how 
since  my  imprisonment  now  thes  three  moneths,  my  family  hath  been 
sadly  afflicted,  some  of  my  children  dyeing  at  home,  some  of  them  gone 


1 Wodrow  MSS.,  Nat.  Lib.  Scot.,  4to,  xxxv,  14. 
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sick  in  this  town,  and  my  wife  also  (by  her  necessated  toyling  and  journey- 
ing though  great  with  child  betwixt  us  here  and  our  family  in  the  country) 
at  last  fallen  dangerously  sick.”  He  accordingly  asks  to  be  set  free  or 
allowed  to  go  to  some  friend’s  house  in  town,  until  the  case  can  be  heard 
or  until  he  is  vindicated.1 

Simpson’s  imprisonment  lasted  till  the  meeting  of  Parliament,  when 
Blair  says  that  he  compeared  before  it  “ and  was  as  evil  liked  of  as  any 
minister  before  them.”2  On  July  5,  1661,  a warrant  for  his  liberation 
was  issued.  “ Such  was  the  justice  of  this  period,”  says  Wodrow,  " that 
the  parliament,  without  allowing  him  to  be  heard,  or,  as  far  as  I can  find, 
so  much  as  once  sisting  him  before  them,  banished  him  the  King’s  domin- 
ions ; which  some  questioned  whether  a Scots  parliament  could  do.” 
Kirkton  adds  that  Simpson  was  condemned  without  his  prosecutors 
“ ever  calling  or  waiting  for  his  answer  . . . ; so  he  was  sentenced 
unheard,  ane  example  of  the  parliament’s  justice,  and  orderly  method  : 
so  their  acts  were  sealled  both  with  blood  and  tears.”  Sharp  takes  the 
credit  to  himself  of  a great  act  of  magnanimity.  “ Upon  an  earnest  letter 
from  Mr  James  Simpson  to  me,  to  whom  I did  owe  no  great  kindness,” 
he  says,  “ I begged  of  the  King  that  he  might  not  be  proceeded  against 
for  his  life  and  corporal  punishment,  which  his  majesty  was  pleased 
graciously  to  grant  to  me  by  a letter  for  that  purpose  directed  to  my 
Lord  Commissioner.”3 

Simpson’s  wife,  whose  name  was  Elizabeth  Home,  unfortunately 
suffered  through  his  imprisonment.  The  destitution  to  which  she  was 
reduced  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  she  was  compelled  to  lay  her 
necessitous  case  before  parliament.  Her  “ husband  being  ane  man  of  so 
small  estate  that  he  had  not  been  able  to  maintain  himself  and  his 
numerous  family  this  half  yeer  bygone,  wanting  the  ordinary  means  thairof 
viz.  his  stipend  which  wes  occasioned  throw  the  sequestration  of  the  same 
by  order  of  the  Committee  of  Estates,  dureing  the  which  time  the  suppli- 
cant had  been  redacted  to  great  penurie  & want.  ...”  She  accordingly 
asked  that  the  sequestration  of  her  stipend  should  be  annulled,  and 
“ that  the  said  yeer’s  stipend  and  rests  [i.e.  sums  owing]  of  preceiding 
yeers  might  be  ordained  to  be  payed  to  the  supplicant.”  The  petition 
was  successful,  and  the  heritors  and  others  were  ordered  to  pay  Mrs 
Simpson  all  arrears.4 

Little  information  can  be  obtained  regarding  Simpson’s  life  in  Holland. 

1 Woodrow  MSS.,  Nat.  Lib.  Scot.,  Fol.  XXXII,  7. 

2 Autobiography  (Wodrow  Soc.),  p.  378. 

3 Quoted  in  Kirkton,  p.  1 13,  by  the  Editor,  Charles  Kirkpatrick  Sharpe,  who  says 
that  Wodrow  knew  of  the  Archbishop’s  intervention  “ but  suppresses  it  in  his 
history.” 

4 Acts  Pari.  Scot.,  VII,  56. 
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He  is  said  to  have  resided  in  Leyden  as  well  as  in  Rotterdam,  and  to  have 
died  in  Utrecht,  but  the  date  of  his  demise  seems  to  be  inaccessible.1 
Whatever  hardships  exile  may  have  brought  him,  he  was  at  least  saved 
from  the  troubles  his  fellow-countrymen  had  to  endure  at  home.  The 
Dutch  proved  good  friends  to  him  and  his,  and  the  land  was  a shelter 
for  his  wife  and  children  when  death  overtook  him. 

In  spite  of  the  gossip  of  the  time  and  rumours  to  his  discredit,  it  is 
strange  that  Simson’s  closest  friends  seemed  still  to  have  confidence  in 
him.  Mu  Ward,  the  Scots  minister  of  Rotterdam,  who  knew  him  during 
his  exile,  characterised  him  as  “ judicious  and  neat  Sympson.”2  Wodrow 
speaks  of  him  as  a “ person  of  singular  piety,  considerable  learning,  and  a 
most  affectionate,  melting  preacher.”  In  his  Analecta  he  tells  how 
Simpson  was  in  Holland  ‘ ' together  with  severall  other  Scots  ministers  ; 
and  there  they  had  frequent  meetings  for  prayer.  One  time,  Mr  Symson, 
at  one  of  these  meetings  was  praying,  and  was  in  a heavenly  frame  all 
the  while,  and  continued  very  long.  After  prayer  he  said  to  the  ministers, 

‘ Brethren,  I believe  I have  prayed  too  long,  for  I find  my  self  weary  and 
faintish.’  One  of  them  answered,  if  I rightly  remember  the  story  it  was 
Mr  John  Carstairs  : ‘ My  brother,  yow  have  prayed  both  long  and  well ; 
and  my  Lord  and  Master  tells  me,  yow  shall  pray  no  more  after  this 
manner  ; for  by  and  by  you  shall  be  taken  up  in  praising  to  all  eternity.’ 
This  impression  or  impulse  it  seems  he  had  in  prayer  ; accordingly,  it  so 
fell  out,  for  he  fell  ill  that  night,  and  died  in  a few  days  after.  This  I had 
from  my  father.”3 

So  far  as  known  only  once  did  he  appear  in  print 

The  Building  the  Tower  of  Salvation ; being  a Preparation 

Sermon,  By  Mr  James  Simson,  late  Minister  of  the  Gospel  at  Airth. 

. . . The  Third  Edition  corrected.  Edinburgh,  Printed  in  the  Year 

1723- 

20  pp.,  8vo.  No  printer’s  name.  The  first  edition  had  as  an 
appendix,  ‘ ‘ A Preface  and  Preaching  by  that  eminent  Godly 
and  Faithful  Servant  of  Jesus  Christ  and  Minister  of  the  Gospel.” 
It  occupies  pp.  17-30. 

The  sermon  went  through  several  editions  and  long  retained  its 
position  among  evangelical  readers.  Wodrow  was  “ told  he  came  a great 
length  in  writing  a critical  and  very  exact  commentary  upon  the  whole 

1 “Mr.  Simpson  never  returned  from  Holland.  . . . The  period  of  his  death, 

however,  I have  not  ascertained.” — Steven  : Hist,  of  Scot.  Church,  Rotterdam 

[1832],  p.  54. 

2 Steven  : Ibid,  p.  53. 

3 Wodrow  : Ana.,  I,  m. 
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Bible,  which  was  once  in  his  friends’  hands  ; but  now,  with  many  other 
valuable  remains  of  this  excellent  sufferer,  it  is  lost.”1 

Simpson’s  wife  seems  to  have  crossed  to  Holland  and  remained  there 
after  the  death  of  her  husband.  On  June  i,  1667,  it  was  reported  to  the 
Scots  Church  Consistory  [Presbytery]  that  there  had  been  several  meetings 
“ at  the  house  of  Mrs  Simson,  by  [i.e.  near]  the  Jacobi  Church,”2  and  the 
lady  was  probably  Simpson’s  wife,  her  husband  being  by  that  time  dead. 
She  had  a son  and  four  daughters.  One  of  the  daughters  became  the  wife 
of  the  well-known  Hugh  Binning,  minister  of  Govan,  Glasgow.  There  is, 
however,  some  doubt  both  as  to  her  identity  and  her  descent.  John 
Howie,  the  author  of  the  Scots  W orthies,  describes  her  as  the  ‘ ‘ virtuous 
and  excellent  person,  Barbara  Simpson,  daughter  of  Mr  James  Simpson, 
a minister  in  Ireland  ” ;3  though  Simpson  never  seems  to  have  really 
occupied  a pulpit  in  the  island.  On  the  other  hand,  the  editors  of  Scott’s 
new  Fasti  say  her  name  was  Mary,  another  daughter,  who  afterwards 
was  contracted  to  James  Gordon,  minister  of  Comber,  co.  Down,  on 
August  30,  1660.4  She  is  also  stated  to  have  been  the  sister  of  James 
Simpson.5  The  fact  is  as  stated  above  : she  was  the  daughter  of  Simpson, 
and  became  (1)  the  wife  of  Hugh  Binning,6  and  (2)  the  wife  of  James 
Gordon. 

Simpson’s  only  son,  Richard,  was  served  heir  to  his  father  on  August  11, 
1694,  six  years  after  the  Revolution  had  righted  some  of  the  wrongs 
wrought  by  the  Stuart  dynasty.  It  should  also  be  mentioned  that  the 
father’s  name  appears  on  a stained  glass  window,  erected  in  August, 
1933,  in  the  Scots  Church,  Rotterdam,  to  the  memory  of  the  Covenanters 
who  suffered  exile  during  the  Persecution  in  the  reign  of  the  Stuarts. 

( Concluded) 


1 Wodrow  : Hist.,  I,  197.  2 Steven  : op.  cit.,  p.  32.  3 Carlaw’s  edit.  : p.  211. 

4 Fasti,  IV,  289.  5 Ibid.  6 Leishman  : Works  of  Binning,  p.  xliii. 


